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Christ the Century’s Necessity. 

Nothing that we can say in review of the 
past century can change its influence, which 
is now past recall; and no speculations that 
we can at the birth of the new century make 
on its future, can avail to change it into what 
it ought to be. But the same rule for its true 
glory and salvation is set, as for the century 
of yesterday and of the centuries forever, — 
Christ Jesus, the same through all. ‘‘For me, 
to live is Christ;’’ and ‘‘To-day, if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your heart,” remain 
the true laws of life for each and every one of 
the century’sdays. It is a century to be lived 
by the day, and He is the Christ to be lived 
by the day, if the increase of his government 
and peace is to be manifest. 

That the spirit of Christ has made conspic- 
uous gains over the world during the century 
now past, must be manifest to all who know 
its history, by whatever name any may choose 
to name that power unto better life. Though 
the foremost Christian nations (if any such 
there be) have been choosing to baptize the 
close of the late and the opening of the new 
century in blood, we believe that there has 
never been a more wide-spread, though secret 
revolt in the hearts of thoughtful men against 
carnal warfare than now. These wars are 
being used in the light of Christ’s countenance 
to show unto man himself; to expose the depth 
of the degradation of the natural man under 
the fall, however refined his veneer of civiliza- 
tion; to strip off the mask of the original savage 
that man without a Saviour is at heart discov- 
ered to be. 

There are signs of these disclosures of what 
is in man once more beginning to open the 
eyes of many to the sinfulness of sin. May 
man’s alarm about himself increase, till Christ 
is manifested as the necessity to man’s con- 
dition! 

Christ is a necessity for us. Therefore, 
are we, in many ways, brought to necessity. 
If wars may be overruled to expose to the con- 
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science of so-called Christian nations the hol- 
lowness of their self-righteousness, that they 
may be turned to take refuge from spiritual 
death in Christ for their Saviour, then this 
shall count for another of the Lamb’s victories, 
where men meant not their cruelties for that. 
May it, indeed, be true that another apology 
of nature is found having its counterpart in 
grace, according to words lately quoted, namely 
that ‘‘it is one of the larger truths of biology 
that in every period of degeneration there is 
a higher type preparing, which finds its op- 
portunity.’’ 

Man’s extremity has many times been con- 
fessed to be ‘‘God’s opportunity.’’ Have we 
of the Society of Friends been held in reserve 
as reinforcements for God’s opportunity— 
spiritually preparing to come up to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty? It is not 
enough for us to say, ‘‘The weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal.’’ The farthest from 
faithfulness can say that. But of what kind 
are our weapons? Can we say, ‘‘they are 
mighty through God?” Are we as his soldiers, 
bringing every thought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ? If so, we shall be found 
in our place in the ranks of the coming op- 
portunity. ‘‘Wherefore take unto you the 
whole armor of God’’ (Eph. i: 10-20). 

People are increasingly coming to recognize 
Christ as the Word of God. Some would read 
his ‘‘character’’ as the word of God to them 
some regard Him as the expression and mes- 
sage to man of what God is like; and of what 
they themselves should be; some as the con- 
tinuous revelation from the Father of the Di- 
vine Spirit to man and in man; but whatever 
their views of the Bible and of the Church, 
there is a growing dissatisfaction with any 
authority short of the living Christ. The 
letter is insufficient, tradition is a broken reed. 
‘‘the Church’’ stultifies itself as being the 
authority of Truth—nothing satisfies but the 
witness for truth in the heart of men, which 
they are increasingly willing to discover as the 
inspeaking word and identical with the Christ 
of the everlasting gospel, ‘‘who liveth, and 
was dead, and behold” is ‘‘alive forever more!”’ 
In all this tendency there seems to us to be a 
coming opportunity for the ministration of 
life through such as will be faithful to the 
Word of Truth as committed to the Society 
of Friends from the beginning. 

Let his opportunity be our opportunity; 
for of such a Christ-bearer unto the daughter 


of Zion, the signs of the times seem to -— 
‘*The Lord hath need of him.” 


No. 25. 


The Rise of the Society of Friends. 


BY PRESIDENT ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 

Nothing is harder than to discriminate be- 
tween the influence of individuals and the gen- 
eral tendencies of society, in determining how 
great the share of each in shaping a historic 
movement. Luther did not create the Re- 
formation; Wesley did not originate the 
Methodist movement; there were Calvinists 
before Calvin, and Darwinians before Darwin. 
There is indeed but one unique and originative 
personality in history of whom we can see 
that he gave history a new direction, in which 
it moved with a new impulse. 

The part played by George Fox in the rise 
of the Society of Friends is another illustra- 
tion of this difficulty. ‘‘The Society of Friends 
from the very first shrunk back from calling 
George Fox their founder. Their usual des- 
ignation of him is ‘our honorable elder,’ and 
they speak of him only as one among many.”’ 
Thus Thomas Hancock; but I cannot follow 
him in the reason he gives for this, namely, 
that they wished to claim a purely divine origin 
for the movement. They had a more definite 
reason. 

The rise of the Society of Friends in the 
seventeenth century in midland England, like 
the rise of the Friends of God (Gottesfreunde), 
in the Rhine valley in the fourteenth century, 
was the fruit of a popular reaction against 
the dominant tendencies in the church of each 
country and period. In the latter case, the 
church had grown worldly through its battle 
with the empire for supremacy, until it had 
come to value victories of war and diplomacy 
as the most satisfying of acmevements. The 
worship of the church had become hollow and 
formal, the intervention of the priesthood be- 
tween God and the soul had become system- 
ized. Then it was that devout men yearned 
for escape from forms and shadows to the . 
reality, to the direct contact of the soul with 
God. Master Eckart, John Tauler, Henry 
Suso, Jan Ruisbroek, and the unknown author 
of the ‘‘Theologia Germanica,”’ called them- 
selves the Friends of God, because they had 
escaped from the slavishness of the servant into 
the freedom of the friend. They called God 
their Friend, just as the Muslim Soofees had 
come to do, long before this, in their reaction 
against the hard dogmatism and legalism of 
Islam. 

In England, in the seventeenth century, 
there had been a sudden and complete triumph 
of what is called Puritanism. That form of 
religious thought had great merits, and ren- 
dered great services to England and to America. 
3ut it too was dogmatic and institutional. Its 
emphasis lay on the intellectual side of relig- 
ion, and the fine distinction drawn by its polemic 
theologians in their warfare with Romanism, 
Anglicanism and Arminianism. It valued vic- 
tories in the polemic field as the first of achieve- 
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ments; and next to these it placed victories 
over the enemies of a godly reformation, won 
on the field of battle. 

Against this intellectual and masculine tem- 
per, which occupied faith with precise and 
nicely distinguished doctrines, a very general 
revolt arose in the very hour of its apparent 
triumph. Not on one line but on many, men 
fell back on the mystical faith which seeks 
God behind all forms and opinions, and will not 
rest'short of the immediate vision. Some took 
as their masters the Pltenists inside and out- 
side of the early church; others found guidance 
in Tauler and the ‘‘Theologia Germanica;’’ 
others yet discovered their guide in the German 
theosopher, Jacob Boehme, who had been but 
twenty years dead. Most notable of all was 
the group of the Seekers, which probably grew 
out of the visit of Roger Williams to England 
in 1643-44, as they represent the position he 
assumed after his membership of a few months 
in the Baptist Church of Providence. They 
declared that the true interpretation of Script- 
ure and the right order of the church were 
both lost, and that the direct and supernatural 
interpusition of God was needed to restore 
these. They spoke of themselves ‘‘as sheep 
unfolded, and as soldiers unrallied, waiting for 
a time of gathering.’’ William Penn says 
that ‘‘as they came to the knowledge of one 
another, they sometimes met together, not 
formally to pray or preach, at appointed times 
or places according to their own wills, as in 
times past they were accustomed to do, but 
waited in silence, and as anything rose in any 
one of their minds that they thought savored 
of a Divine spring, so they sometimes spoke.’’ 
Some of them, he says, ‘‘ran out into their 
own imaginations,’’ and became the pantheistic 
party of the Ranters, who rejected all distinc- 
tions between good and evil, between God and 
man. Thomas Edwards, in his Gangreena (1646), 
enumerates among their ‘‘errors” that men 
ought ‘‘to preach and exercise their gifts with- 
out study and premeditation, and not to think of 
what they are to say till they speak,’’ and ‘‘to 
pray only at such times as the Spirit moves 
them.” 

In a word, the England of 1641-51 was a 
seething cauldron of religious disturbance at 
the very time when the Long Parliament and 
the Westminster Assembly thought to settle 
all things upon the model of ‘‘the best Re- 
formed Churches,” namely, of Scotland and 
Geneva. Everywhere men went forth seeking 
for a treasure they did not find in the hands 
of the recognized teachers of the people. The 
most notable of these was George Fox, who in 
the years 1643-47 was going to and fro among 
men of all ways of thinking, to see if there 
were any who could speak to his condition, 
and show him where to find light and rest. 
As the period drew to a close, he found him- 
self drawn off from these outer teachers to 
One who spoke to him from within. It is 
under the year 1647 that he first records his 
meeting with any one who roused sympathy, 
and not antagonism, in him, and whom he des- 
cribes as ‘‘friendly people.’’ From this time 
begins his mission as a preacher who calls men 
from the outward and the formal to the inward 
and the essential in the spiritual life. But he 
begins the year with the statement that 
“‘during all this time I was never joined in a 
profession of religion with any.” 
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Was the year 1647 that in which the Society 
of Friends began to exist under that name, and 
with the essential notes of character which 
have belonged to it ever since? This is as- 
sumed by the historians of the Society,—by 
Gerard Creesius, William Sewell, Samuel Janney, 
Professor Thomas of Haverford, and others. 
There is, however, no necessity for that as- 
sumption. The Society grew out of the craving 
of the heart for fellowship and friendship witn 
God, and not out of the work of any man. It 
grew out of men’s weariness with theological 
refinements and distinctions, which occupied 
the minds, but could not satisfy the hearts, 
of that generation. As William Penn shows, 
this mystical craving in the Seekers had as- 
sumed a form which approached so closely to 
the usages of Friends as to suggest an easy 
transition. Nothing more was required than 
the confidence of having found, after long 
seeking. 

[Here the writer argues that the Society of 
Friends was substantially a direct continuation 
of the society of the Seekers—an argument to 
which we are not prepared to give place here. | 

There is, however, a sense in which George 
Fox was the founder of the Society of Friends 
as we know it inhistory. He was the strongest 
mind in its membership, and the most potent 
personal force in giving it shape. Especially 
is this true of the Discipline of the Society, 
established between 1666 and 1675, by which, 
as Professor Gummere says, Fox Jaid the abid- 
ing foundation of the Society [as an organiza- 
tion]. This he did not effect without opposi- 
tion from an extreme party among the Friends, 
who possibly stood for the Seeker principle. 
At any rate the opposition was strongest in 
Westmoreland, where the Seeker meetings had 
become Quakerly. 

Nothing can rob George Fox of his eminence 
as the prophet of the Inner Light and Life in 
an age of scholastic refinements. But he 
neither needs nor seeks any honor but what 
belongs to him.—S. S. Times. 


“Samuel Atkinson. 


Samuel Atkinson was a minister highly es- 
teemed for soundness of principle, and genuine 
integrity, but these were accompanied by a re- 
markable quaintness and singularity, which 
sometimes obstructed his way in the minds of 
his friends. 

The following occurrence connected with 
his ministry was related by one who was pre- 
sent on the occasion: 

Having been furnished with a minute to 
attend Ohio Yearly Meeting, he was taking tea 
at the house of a Friend at Mount Pleasant; 
during the period of silence before -eating, so 
great a weight and solemnity appeared to 
cover the mind of Samuel Atkinson, that the 
Friend at whose house he was, forbore to wait 
upon her guests, supposing he would relieve 
his mind. They thus sat for one hour, Samuel 
still remaining silent. She attempted to pro- 
ceed, but was again checked -by his deep sol- 
emnity. 

This continued for three hours, when a child 
suddenly opened the door, exclaiming, “Are 
you all dead?” 

After this they ate their supper. 





} 
| 


|In addition is the consideration that money 


It was 
afterward ascertained that a company of young 
people who were at the table, had engaged to 
join an evening party for pleasure and amuse- ; 
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ment, which was defeated by this singular 
delay,although the circumstances were entirely 
unknown to Samuel Atkinson or the Friend at 
whose house he was. 

Samuel Atkinson has been deceased about 
twenty years; he was well-known to the writer 
1870. P. BE. 


Funeral Reforms. 


The Présbyterian commenting on the Pitts- 
burg clergymen’s recommendation* of reforms 
in funeral services, says: “Friends and asso- 
ciates desire to have the departed praised. 
Memory calls up their virtues rather than their 
faults, and it is expected that whatever can 
be said in their favor shall be expressed over 
their coffin. But too many overdo the thing 
by fulsome flattery. Qualities that were quite 
latent are dragged into the light and unduly 
extolled. Saints are discovered that had pre- 
viously been unknown. All this has a bad 
tendency. It may be agreeable to a certain 
class of mourners, but reacts upon the eulogist 
and weakens his influence with the outside 
world. Generally, we believe it is best not to 
indulge in the eulogistic, but to leave each 
life to speak for itself. Those present at the 
services know it better, usually, than the offi- 
ciating clergyman. It is his business to bring 
the gospel to the attention of the bereaved 
for solace, and to the living for admonition 
and quickening. There may be special persons 
and occasions when the good accomplished 
may be mentioned, but it should be done mod- 
estly and sparingly and to the glory of divine 
grace. 

“Only the very rich can afford to bury their 
dead these days. An extravagant taste and 
standard now call for costly outlay in casket, 
flowers and carriages, taxing the resources of 
those in moderate circumstances to the utmost. 
Nor will the poor be kept behind in this re- 
spect. The greatest sacrifices will be made 
by all classes to give those whom they love 
and honor the best possible funeral. As the 
result, expenses are incurred that impose upon 
the living many a hardship and burden, often- 
times ruining their credit and causing family 
privations of a trying character. Reform at 
this point is urgently demanded, but it will 
never be effected until the wealthy take it in 
hand and set the example. This they should 
do, for the sake of others, who cannot stand 
heavy funeral expenses. It may be argued 
that they ought not to attempt to keep pace 
with those better off, but human nature, when 
bereft and afflicted, does not stop to reason, 
and only thinks of giving its dear ones as good 
an interment as the best receive. This may 
be, and is, wrong, for no one should go beyond 
his means at any time in showing affection 





| for either the dead or the living. a. 
| Due deference to others, then. require an 


economical expenditure on such occasions. 
| should not be needlessly wasted. The dead 
cannot appreciate the lavish expenditure and 
the living are often all the worse off on account 
of it. A decent and respectful funeral is all 
that any one is justly entitled to. . . . . 
| “The greatest protest will be experienced 
‘when it comes to the doing away with the 
wearing of mourning apparel, but as reflec- 


*See No. 12, page 90 of our present Volume. 
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tion takes the place of sentiment, and as peo- 
ple rise above the power of custom, the more 
will it appear that it is wise and proper to lay 
it aside. Through it more harm than good 
results. The garment of gloom does not nec- 
essarily honor the departed. Nor does it har- 
monize with the hope of the gospel. It is not 
an aid, but often a hindrance, to health. It 
is a sad reminder when both body and mind 
call for a cheery spirit and activity. But all 
cannot see it in this light. Many sensible 
people cling to it, and think they are not do- 
ing justice to a precious memory if the usual 
insignia of mourning are unworn. While their 
feelings are to be respected, a counter educa- 
tion is in place, the full benefit of which may 
be realized during the twentieth century, which 
so many are looking forward to as the era of 
marvellous reformations and developments.” 


Religion and Morality. 


There is a strange propensity in men to di- 
vide their duties into two classes, viz.: those 
of religion and those of morality. Now we 
are persuaded there is, in fact, no such divis- 
ion to be made. The duties that hang upon 
the second great commandment are no less bind- 
ing, in a religious sense, than those which hang 
upon the first. They cannot indeed be severed. 
Such a division has ever been a striking fea- 
ture of degeneracy in true religion. 

The binding nature of the moral law as laid 
down in Scripture, and manifested in the con- 
science, is strangely blinked and evaded in the 
ordinary transactions of life by men who ap- 
pear to please themselves with the hope that 
they love God, and are anxious for the pro- 
gress of his kingdom. Nor would we speak 
of these deflections as confined to men of trade. 
The evil spirit haunts, alas, the men of so- 
called liberal professions; and, being gifted 
with ubiquity, is found alike in the kitchen, 
the stable, the drawing-room and the senate, 
But it is said the family must be supported. 
and business cannot be carried on without 
some arts which are not strictly right. Ad- 
mitting all this to be true, what then? Is 
there any reason why a man should be willing 
to suffer all he can suffer, for the sake of what 
he calls his religious scruples, and not do the 
same rather than break the law of Divine Jus- 
tice? Shall a man refuse to swear because 
Christ has commanded him not to swear, and, 
at the same time, not hesitate to defraud his 
neighbor? Shall he refuse the verbiage of 
flattery to his neighbor, and, at the same time, 
plan to circumvent him? Shall he deny him- 
self the pleasure of the theatre or the ball- 
room, as dangerous amusements to his spirit- 
ual health (as indeed they are), and shall he 
at the same time bury himself in his counting- 
house, and devote all the energies of his mind 
and body to the mere accumulation of wealth? 
We assuredly believe that it is to the full as 
much our duty to suffer, rather than to break 
the divine law in its plain statements of truth 
and justice, as it would be our duty to suffer 
if we were now called upon to worship the 
images of idolaters, or the pretended conse- 
crated bread of the papist.—Samuel Tuke. 


TRUE ability is shown in vigor of thought 
and honest argument rather than in antagonis- 
tic manners and cutting remarks. 
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Some Account of the Early Experience and Sub- 
sequent Travels of Ruth Newlin. 


(Continued from page 186.) 

‘*First Mo. 14th, 1863.—To-day the Month- 
ly Meeting liberated me to attend to a con- 
cern that has impressed my mind for several 
months—to visit in the love of the gospel 
Pleasant Plain Quarter and some of its meet- 
ings, and to appoint some meetings where 
Friends are remotely situated within the limits 
of our own Quarter. 

“*15th.—Severely cold. 

**16th.—Very busy making arrangements 
for leaving home. 

**18th.—Set out early this morning in com- 
pany with Wm. Kivett and Rebecca Hadley, 
to visit an aged Friend who lives eighteen 
miles distant. She was rejoiced to see us. 
Had a meeting at the house of ——, where 
she resides, to the comfort of many. Re- 
turned home the 19th. 

**20th.—Left home this evening to attend 
to my concern. Qh! how I feel for my dear 
orphan children, knowing it is a great trial 
to them to be left alone. 

**2ist.—At Benjamin Smith’s. They are 
to accompany me and cannot start until to- 
morrow. 

**22nd.—Started this evening very poor 
and destitute, yet quiet in mind. 

**23rd.—Staid all night at Joseph Beesley’s. 
The roads are very rough and muddy. Trav- 
eled twenty-eight miles. Feel quite tired and 
depressed in spirit. 

**24th.— Word has been given out for a meet- 
ing at Laport at two o’clock. Ah! I have 
not language to express the feeling of re- 
spunsibility that rests upon me. 

**25th.—Had hard work to relieve my mind 
yesterday at meeting. Feel burdened this 
morning, but I must learn to bear what is laid 
upon me. 

**26th.— Reached Indianola last evening. 
A trying little circumstance occurred, but | 
believe the right thing was done. Arrived at 

for late dinner; several Friends away 
from home. Concluded to wait until to-mor- 
row at eleven o’clock to have meeting. 

**27th.—I do not remember when I felt the 
responsibility of an appointment to be greater. 
Deep poverty seems to be my portion. Yet I 
feel to say, ‘ Not my will but thine be done.’ 
I have none but the Lord alone to trust in. 
I feel that I am the poorest one that is pre- 
paring for meeting. 

**28th.—Traveled thirteen miles after meet- 
ing yesterday. Am favored with all the peace 
and comfort a poor unworthy creature can 
expect. Went to South River meeting to-day, 
feeling very empty, but near the close a few 
words were given to say in a close way to 
some present. 

**3lst.—Reached —— in good time after 
traveling thirty miles over rough roads. Al- 
though I was turning my face farther from my 
dear family, the love of the Saviour so filled 
my heart, that I did not feel the weariness of 
the ride till evening. 

**Second Month Ist, 1865.—First-day had 
a laborious meeting. Sick all night and next 
day till evening; went to ——. 

**3rd—Started on about noon. 

very weak and feeble. 


Arrived at 
Word is given 


‘out that we will be at meeting to-morrow. 
| Oh! what am I, that I should be traveling 
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up and down in the land inviting the people to 
seek to know the Lord for themselves, the 
God of our salvation. What great need I 
have to watch and pray, lest after having 
preached to others I myself become a cast- 
away! 

‘‘A4th.—Attended a very exercising meet- 
ing, till near the close was able to relieve my 
mind in part. After noon my mind was turned 
toward visiting a Friend who is not able to 
attend meeting, which brought me into close 
searching for fear I might run without being 
sent. After trying the fleece wet and dry I 
gave up to go. Had a very comfortable time, 
believing we were owned by the Great Head 
of the Church, who was pleased to give us a 
renewal of strength further to trust in Him. 

**5th.—At Pleasant View. A very trying 
meeting. What I had to communicate did 
not relieve me and I came away burthened. 
Religion seems to be at a low ebb here. I 
spent an almost sleepless night feeling my - 
unfitness for such great work. Prospects 
seem to be closed up before me. I am ready 
to call in question my being here or even ever 
having been called to the ministry. To go 
forward I cannot, to go backward will not do. 

**Second Month 6th.—Went to expect- 
ing to stay till the way opened before me. In 
the evening I opened the Bible, and my eyes 
fell on the seventh verse of second chapter of 
the song of Solomon, ‘I charge you, O, ye 
daughters of Jerusalem, by the roes and by 
the hinds of the field, that ye stir not up, nor 
awake my love till He please.’ I read on to 
the fourteenth verse of the samechapter and 
closed the book, rejoicing that the Lord had 
not forsaken me, but was leading me in a way 
I knew not, for my own good, no doubt. I then 
felt my own will laid low and willing to wait 
the Lord’s time in all things. 

‘**7th.—This morning my way seems clear 
to attend Sugar Creek meeting to-morrow, 
which had not been my intention until on my 
return home through these parts. Here the 
old reasoner came in with, What will people 
think, after staying around two or three days, 
and then go to another neighborhood. But 
my appeal was unto the Lord who knows what 
is best. 

**8th.—I believe we had a good meeting. 
I felt to rejoice’’ 

There seems to be no account of the re- 
mainder of this visit. 

The gift bestowed upon this dear Friend 
was discerning and prophetical. Many in- 
stances might be given of forewarnings ex- 
tended. Qne most striking instance of this 
character is here remembered, perhaps while 
on this visit, as it was during the war. Two 
young men sought to evade her visit, but by 
repeated effort an opportunity was obtained 
in the family with one of them present, where- 
in he was warned to turn his course in life 
and seek an interest in the redeeming love of 
his Saviour. If he continued in his present 
course he would come to an untimely end in a 
miserable condition. The next day she visited 
where the other one was. Previous to her 
coming he said he wondered if Ruth Newlin 
would preach his funeral as she did *s 
yesterday. She not knowing what he had ex- 
pressed, delivered almost the same message 
as before. They did not heed the warning, 
but soon joined the army, were taken prisoners 
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with others, fell sick and died in such a crowded 
place that there was not room for them to lie 
down. 

At one time she had an appointed meeting 
at a town where they knew little or nothing 
about Friends. Those who went to circulate 
the word over the town were told that they 
i} had been having meetings and the solicitations 
Hil for money had been all they were able for and 
had no more to spare. They were assured 
that no money would be expected; that Friends 
did not preach for money. Consequently quite 
) a number assembled. She did not know what 
the people had said. But arose with the 
words, ‘‘We want neither your silver or your 
gold,” but from love to their never dying 
souls, had come to persuade them to seek an 
interest in the free gift of God, which is eter- 
nal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. The 














pleased. 














almost be said) a mere minimum of her labors. 
Although none of her journeys were at any 
great distance, they were frequent, and ex- 
tended over most of the territory in the west- 
ern states where Friends resided. She has 
left no memoranda of many of these. 

Consider, dear reader, what an example of 
devotion to the cause of Christ we have before 
us. That of a frail delicate woman leaving 
her family and temporal interests so frequent- 
ly, and resigning all into the hands of Him 
who had called her into his great harvest-field. 
We have her testimony that after having given 
up toarequired duty, she often returned home 
to find that even outwardly the little was 
blessed beyond her expectation, and she could 
resume her domestic duties with cheerfulness 
and peace of mind. While in some instances, 
when she had given way to feel that she could 
not go, they met with some loss or she was 
visited by sickness, and the benefits of her re- 
maining at home were overbalanced. 

Minutes were granted for religious labor 
according to the following dates: First Month 
14th, 1865; Tenth Month 14th, 1865; Fifth 
Month 27th, 1866; Seventh Month 27th, 1867; 
Tenth Month 30th, 1868. No account is left 
of any of these visits except the last, which 
reads, ‘‘I was liberated to visit all the meet- 
ings of Friends in the States of Kansas and 
Missouri, and to appoint some meetings out- 
side where way opened for it. 
“Eleventh Month 26th, 1868. 
rived at Desmoines. Lodged at ——’s all 
night. Had a refreshing time with the family 
in the morning. 

**28th.—Attended Oskaloosa meeting. Had 
a meeting at Bloomfield at six o’clock in the 




























—We ar- 













evening. 
**30th.— Reached Salem. Attended the 
students’ meeting, and a good time we had. 


“‘Twelfth Mo. lst.—Attended Salem Meet- 
ing. 

**3rd.—Quite sick. 

**4th.—Late in the evening rode to --—’s. 

**5th.—Attended Gilead Monthly Meeting 
Had some plain work to do. Some very trying 
things took place in the Meeting for Disci- 
pline. 

““6th.—Attended the same meeting. My 

way was closed up as to the ministry. Near 
the close it seemed my duty to stay and visit 
the families, in which my faith has been very 
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closely tried; yet I am made to rejoice in the 
name of the Lord in pointing out my way so 


clearly before me. 
(To be continued.) 


Selected for ‘THE FRIEND.” 
“GOD MADE MANIFEST.” 
AN ACTUAL OCCURRENCE. 
A hard, stern man upon a sick bed lay, 
More and more feeble with each passing day; 


No hallowing dream of Heavenly peace was there, 


No ray of love divine, no breath of prayer. 
Kind Christian friends on holiest mission bent, 


Came bright and hopeful—sad and anxious went; 


Harder and sterner the atheist grew, 
The flinty heart no answering softness knew. 
Angry at last at each persistent call, 
With firm refusal he denied them all; 


, The Saviour’s sacred name he would not hear, 


His loving words could find no listening ear. 
“Wife, fetch the blackboard and a bit of chalk! 
One way remains to stop this senseless talk; 


meeting ended well, and the people were well | | will write something which is truth indeed, 


And have it placed where everyone may read.” 


These broken sketches represent (it might | The thin, weak hand that scarce the chalk could 


hold, 
Wrote “God is nowhere,” large and bold. 
The fearful sentence met his waking sight 
In wretched mockery, by day and night. 
Time crept along—hour after hour passed o’er, 
While the death-angel still his touch forebore; 
Lower and lower burned the flickering flame, 
And slower yet the fitful pulses came. 
Then happier change repaid the anxious view, 
And hope, so long denied sprang forth anew; 
Through every vein a fuller current flowed, 


And Heaven once more the gift of life bestowed. 


Soon the fond father sought his banished child, 
Who erst with prattle sweet his heart beguiled; 
Charmed to come back, she told her little news, 


And showed her “ nice new gown and pretty shoes— 


And that’s not all”—the tones grew eager now, 
“For I can read; my auntie taught me how!” 
“‘Nonsense, my dear!” the father quick replied, 
**You cannot read, I’m satisfied.” 

“Yes, father dear! Oh yes! I truly can, 

For auntie taught me,” and the child began 

To look around, perchance to find some way 

Of proving what her words had failed to say. 
The father smiled, and pointing to the wall, 
Said, “ Well, read that if you can read at all.” 
She hesitated and the father spoke: 

“T told you so; I knew it was a joke.” 

But still she kept her deep and earnest eyes 
Fixed on the board, and soon in glad surprise 
Exclaimed, “I know it now! Oh, yes, I see! 


‘God—is—now—here ;’ the last word puzzled me.” 


The conscience-stricken man in mute amaze 
Covered his face to hide his startled gaze, 


While from the rocky fount, untouched for years, 


Burst forth a flood of pure and holy tears. 


“My God! my child, and has my darling learned? 
What I, with death so near, denied and spurned? 


Father, forgive, and fill with love divine, 
That life Thy mercy spared, now wholly Thine.” 


‘God broke our years to > hours and days, that hour 


by hour 
And day by day, 
Just going on a little way, 
We might be able all along 
To keep quite strong. 
Should all the weight of life 
Be laid across our shoulder, and the future, rife 
With woe and struggle, meet us face to face 
At just one place, 
We could not go, 
Our feet would stop ; and so 
God lays a little on us every day, 
And never, I believe, on all the way 
Will burdens bear so deep, 
Or pathways lie so threatening and so steep, 
But we can go, if by God’s power 
We only bear the burden of the hour.” 
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Something About the Post Office. 

The Scientific American of Ninth Month 
15th, contains an interesting article entitled, 
“The Greatest Business Concern in the World,” 
by which it means the postal establishment of 
the United States. Here are some of the inter- 
esting facts stated: 

A letter can be sent in thirty days from 
Florida to the Klondike for two cents. To 
carry the same by courier would cost some- 
thing like three hundred dollars. The total 
length of the routes traversed by the mail ser- 
vice is 496,948 miles, or more than a round 
trip between the earth and the moon. The 
number of miles traveled in carrying the mails 
per annum is over 445,000,000, or more than 
two round trips to the sun. The cost per 
annum in carrying the mails is over $53,000,- 
000. 

By “star route” is meant a route where the 
transportation is something other than railway, 
steamboat, street car, or pneumatic tube. The 
daily travel for one year by the star routes is 
361,830 miles, or seventeen times around the 
world. The number of miles traveled per an- 
num by the mail carrying railroads is nearly 
300,000,000, the daily travel being 813,000 
miles, or thirty-one trips around the world. 
In one year the railway postal clerks alone have 
handled 13,992,725 pieces of mail. In addition 
they handled 17,537,058 packages of regis- 
tered mail. It has been calculated that the 
railway mail clerks make one error for over 
ten thousand correctly forwarded pieces of 
mail. The steamboats cover in a year 4,327, 
028 miles. The street car service amounts to 
4,978,130 miles in a year. 

The pneumatic tube service is, of course 
small, there being only 8.05 miles of pneumatic 
tube service in the whole country. This ser- 
vice is confined to Boston, New York, Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia. ‘‘First-class” mail matter 
includes letters, postal-cards and sealed matter. 
‘*Second-class” matter includes newspapers, 
periodicals and soon. ‘‘Third-class” matter 
includes printed books, pamphlets, circulars, 
etc. ‘‘Fourth-class” matter embraces mer- 
chandise and samples of all kinds. 

Of first-class matter there was carried in the 
year ending Sixth Mo. 30th, ’99, over 3,588,- 
000,000 pieces. There are nearly 10,000,000 
pieces of first-class matter mailed daily. This 
would make a pile of more than seven miles 
high. The total number of pieces of second- 
class matter in the same time was something 
over 2,173,000,000. The number of pieces 
of third-class matter was something over 747,- 
000,000, and the number of pieces of fourth- 
class matter was a little over 66,174,000. 
The total number of pieces mailed in the year 
was 6,576,310,000, and if these pieces were 
placed together they would make a band seven 
feet wide around the earth. The total weight 
was 664, 286,868 pounds. 

To carry this enormous weight would re- 
quire 33,214 freight cars, forming a train 
three hundred miles long, hauled by five hun- 
dred locomotives, and the locomotives alone 
would require seven miles of track. There was 
enough money received by the Postal Depart- 
ment for postage to make a pile of ten dollar 
gold pieces 47,000 feet high. The number of 
registered pieces carried in the year was over 
16,000,000. The number of post office money 
orders issued was nearly 30,000,000. 
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The Dead Letter Office, which is a depart- 
ment of the post office to which unclaimed and 
defectively addressed mail is sent, received 
nearly 7,000,000 pieces. Of these 367,469 
were misdirected, 71,919 were without an ad- 
dress, 4,903,700 were unclaimed, and 113,917 
had fictitious addresses. The number of stamps 
issued was 4,917,260,025. There are not far 
from 75,000 post offices in the United States, 
with about 200,000 employes. 


For “‘ TH& FRIEND.” 
A Few Hints on Helping the Poor. 
BY A. H. BELL, WATERFORD, IRELAND. 

Perhaps there is no question at the present 
day that is more engaging the attention of 
the Christian world than how best to help the 
poor. Those of us who try, in the south of 
Ireland, find ourselves confronted with diffi- 
culties almost at the very start. The most 
common help given to the beggar by the pass- 
ing stranger is the usual penny. The second 
penny got in the same way just makes two pence, 
and is often spent in buying a pint of beer. 
The beggar, worse off by the gift, and the 
two givers perhaps worse off also by going on 
their way, thinking to themselves foolishly 
they are not so bad after all—thus soothing a 
troubled conscience, perhaps, that has over 
and over again proclaimed the life lived was 
not in accordance with the Divine precepts of 
the New Testament—to feed the hungry and 
help those in distress. 

One thing the two passing strangers have 
done well, that is, an act of so-called charity, 
which gave themselves as little trouble as 
possible. One could hardly conceive an act 
to give less. It costs almost no thought and 
could hardly cost less money. Should the 
strangers happen to find out their pennies had 
been spent in the public house, they at once 
conclude, to be sure, ‘‘It’s all the beggar’s 
fault.” But on examination, the fault may 
be just as much with the giver as with the 
receiver. 

Contrast the two lives, contrast the two en- 
vironments—the stranger plenty to eat and 
drink, all well cooked; a comfortable home 
and pleasant surroundings, everything to ele- 
vate the mind. The beggar, probably hungry 
and perhaps cold, his home the very picture 
of misery, no fire, comfortless, dreary. The 
wonder would be if he did not go to the pub- 
lic house, which contains that well-lighted, 
well-warmed bar-room. His companions, per- 
haps, are around the fire; the pint of beer is 
uniformly good, of the best maker. Men with 
skill and energy and talent are paid high wages 
to produce that beer of the very best quality 
it is possible for science to produce. But even 
suppose there was a coffee shop near (which 
are few and far between in south of lreland) 
the less that is said about the quality of the 
tea and coffee in such shops, generally the 
better. Do we still wonder that beggar went 
into that public house? 

We need an education how to help the poor. 
We need to think the matter out carefully and 
prayerfully. There is a deep religious side to 
the whole question, which | do not mean to 
dwell upon in this short paper, only to recom- 
mend simple methods for help. There are two 
ways we all act who try. Either by giving 
the poor something they want, or by trying to 
get them to take from us something they do 

































not want. Philanthropic workers often try to 
put tea or coffee within their reach, even at 
considerable cost. 
beer, and so trouble begins by trying to get 
them to take tea or coffee. All the poor must 
eat—they cannot live on beer—then better 
start by giving something which cannot be 
done without. 
gone to a little trouble and given the matter 
some thought, that pint of beer bought by 
that beggar might have been avoided. 
the strangers gone into a baker’s shop and 
arranged with the baker to supply one loaf 
of bread for each order written in the leaf of 
the pocket-book of the stranger, how different 
the result. 


three classes; first, the fault of the individual 
in the past, some sins of commission or omis- 
sion, strong drink, etc. 
others. The children of drunken parents, who 
are half-starved or thinly clad. 
blame these little creatures. 
strongest sympathy. 
find amongst this class the aged poor, who 
have just earned sufficient to keep them from 
week to week through their lives, but now 
their arms and legs have grown weak and stiff 
through age, and they are no longer able to 
compete in the race for existence. 
mer employers prefer younger persons, and 
the aged are discarded. Many of them ending 
their days in one of three conditions —the poor- 
house, as a beggar, or the almshouse. 






































Many of the poor prefer 


Had those two strangers just 


Had 


Cause of poverty divides itself into at least 


Second, the fault of 


We cannot 
They claim our 
We also, perhaps, may 


Their for- 


And now we come to the third class, to 
which any or all of us might one day belong, 
brought about by national calamity; perhaps 
by war, famine, pestilence, floods, earthquake, 
etc. The popular sympathy is generally most 
easily caught with this class, and we know 
how it is dealt with. 

Going back now to the first of these classes, 
those suffering the fruits of their own sin in 
the past. A little conversation is very use- 
ful; the stranger evincing an interest in the 
beggar, and amongst other things, taking 
down carefully in the pocket-book the beggar’s 
address, where the stranger intends to call 
some day to see the condition of things for 
himself, and also telling the beggar that pov- 
erty is often the result of some wrong-doing 
in the past. This they mostly acknowledge is 
the case (but let the stranger remember it is 
no reason why the beggar should not be helped ;) 
and on going to the beggar’s parlor, perhaps 
an old attic, be sure and sit down and have a 
little further conversation, and let the strang- 
er remember that the Saviour of the world 
when He came, came amongst the poor, al- 
though, perhaps, not the very poor; and also 
let us consider there may be an amount of 
good got individually from these visits. We 
may give the poor something in the way of 
sympathy and help, but they may give us some- 
thing more valuable, something to affect our 
minds and help us when we pray at our bed- 
sides at night, to feel, yes, deeply feel, ‘‘Not 
more than others I deserve, yet thou hast 
given me more’’; and may help us to cultivate 
these feelings of thankfulness as we sit around 
our well-spread tables and our cheerful fire- 
sides. 

Now to those who have wealth at their com- 
mand, there are some very simple means by 
which substantial help can be given. Per- 


haps some have found their private efforts in 
the past failures and do not consider there is 
time ‘‘to visit the widows and fatherless.”’ 

Let such send their cheques direct to those 
who have learned and proved successfully to 
the world they can help the poor, which some 
of us have up to the present failed in. Yes, 
send the cheque to Dr. Barnardoe’s Home, 
Muller’s Orphan Homes, or General Booth’s; 
or send it to the grand institutions called 
hospitals. So even the business man who thinks 
he has hardly time to look around, may thus 
become a helper in that great cause, remem- 
bering it is said, those who give to the poor 
‘lend to the Lord;’’ and that we do not let 
our ‘‘left hand know what our right hand 
doeth.”’ 

If the Christian has money to give away, 
and wants to do it himself, the old men and 
women are generally the safest to give to, 
especially the latter. We will find they know 
how to make the penny go far. Yea, it is 
marvelous how little supports the aged poor; 
they have been taught how to live on next to 
nothing, and if these wanted. to eat a good 
meal they could hardly do it. It brings before 
us that strange adaptability of nature to con- 
ditions, so prominent in all around us. It is 
wonderful to consider in this land of plenty 
where thousands per day are spent on strong 
drink, how many poor walk our streets in a 
half-starved, underfed condition, for want of 
quality and quantity of food. How many of 
them here in Ireland live on tea and bread, 
varied to bread and tea, three times a day. 
Surely the observing eye must notice the wan 
faces and premature old age that are stamped 
especially on so many of the middle class of 
women. 

So far we have been speaking of the very 
poor. There is the other class, the better-off 
poor. This class suffer specially from three 
causes: thriftlessness, extravagance and drink. 
In so many ways they have to pay more for 
what they use than the upper class. First, 
the house they live in. Investors know, to 
build a poor man’s house pays much better 
than the house built for the upper class; the 
former pays six to seven per cent., the latter 
four to five.. Now we turn to coal. The upper 
class buy by the ton at low price, all delivered; 
the poor buy by the hundred-weight, probably 
at higher prices. And now for household sup- 
plies; the rich man buys £5 lot from the co- 
operative stores, probably at from five to ten 
per cent. cheaper than the poor man gets his 
six pence to one shilling’s worth at the nearest 
shop. 

From observation I conclude the great bulk 
of poor men in the south of Ireland drink when 
they get the chance, at least when money is 
plenty. 

We hear Ireland spoken of as a poor country. 
It may be so beside England, but it cannot be 
said to be poor beside the average countries 
of the world. It is not so much money that 
is wanted as to turn the money which is already 
being mis-spent to proper account. 

If these few remarks give the reader a 
greater interest and deeper sympathy in the 
welfare of the many beggars we so often see 
in our streets, I feel these few penned ideas 
will not have been written in vain. 


| ALL thy children shall be taught of God. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States—Secretary Hay has received a cable- 
gram from Minister Conger, at Pekin, announcing that he 
had signed the agreement reached by the Foreign Minis- 
ters, but had done so with a written explanatory state- 
ment setting forth the exact position of his Government. 

Minister Conger in signing the joint note of the Pekin 
envoys made several important reservations, in accord- 
ance with the policy of the United States, rejecting terms 
agreed to by other Powers. These reservations include: 
Rejection of the terms agreed upon by the Powers and 
presented to the Chinese envoys does not bind the United 
States to join the other Powers in resuming hostilities. 
The United States is not bound to maintain permanent 
guards in China or to prevent the importation of arms and 
ammunition. 

China regards the American force constituting the 
American Legation guard as altogether too large. It 
numbers 1500 men, but Chinese diplomats here point out 
that if each nation maintain a guard of this strength, 
Pekin will be under the control of a force of 14,400 for- 
eign troops. As a matter of fact there are now in China 
about 100,000 allied troops. 

There is no doubt that the Administration is anxious 
to terminate the occupation of China by foreign troops, 
and it is stated positively that as soon as it can be done, 
General Chaffee’s command will be reduced and withdrawn. 

The German Embassy has laid before the State Depart- 
| ment the claims of a number of German subjects for 
damages to their interests in Cuba, aa a result of the 
} Spanish-American War, and the insurrection which led 

up to the war itself. This action of the German Gov- 
ernment has raised an important issue, and the Depart- 
ment of State has given it close consideration. It has 
been concluded, however, that the United States Govern- 
ment cannot accept responsibility for the claims. It is 
probable that these claims will be held in abeyance until 
Cuba shall have become independent, when they will be 
presented directly to the government of the island. 

A convention of Armenians meeting in Boston has in- 
vited the attention of President McKinley to the deplor- 
able condition,in which the people in Armenia are perishing 
and will soon be exterminated, if a powerful hand does 
not come to the rescue of such a nation which has been 
the champion of civilization for centuries in Asia Minor. 

The Agricultural Department bulletin states that the 
wheat crop of 1900 is 522,229,505 bushels. The produc- 
tion of corn in 1900 is estimated at 2,105,102,516 bush- 
els; oats, 809,125,989 bushels; barley, 58,925,833; rye, 
23,995,927 bushels; buckwheat, 9,566,966 bushels; pota- 
toes, 210,926,897 bushels, and hay, 50,110,906 tons. 

The corn crop of 1900 was one of the four largest ever 
gathered, while the oat crop has only once been exceeded. 
On the other hand, the barley and rye crops are the small- 
est, with one exception in each case, since 1887; the buck- 
wheat crop is the smallest since 1883 and the hay crop 
the smallest, with one exception, since 1888. 

After First Month Ist, in making the calculation of the 
per capita wealth of the United States, itis said, the Ha- 
waiian Islands, Alaska and the Indian Territory will be 
included. The probable effect will be to reduce slightly 
the per capita wealth, which now is about $27. 

The first ocean steamer ever built in Chicago has been 
lately launched in the yards of the Chicago Shipbuilding 
Company at South Chicago. The new steamer is named 
the Northwestern, and was built for the Northwestern 
Steamship Company. The launching of a ship constructed 
for ocean service by the Chicago Shipbuilding Company 
marks the beginning of a new era in Western industrial 
enterprises. The vessel can be used in the Canadian ca- 
nals, which will open in the spring. With the use of 
these canals vast possibilities open up, not only in the 
way of direct traffic between the lake cities and European 
countries, but also in the way of shipbuilding. 

During the present year five hundred and thirty-one 
new mills for the manufacture of cotton and woolen goods 
have been started in this country. From these and other 
statistics it appears that the United States is becoming 
the largest producer of textile fabrics in the world. 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, Alabama and Virginia 
are the States in which the greatest increase has taken 
place. 

Telephonic communication by a submarine cable be- 
tween Tampa, Fla., and Havana, has been tried as an ex- 
periment, with encouraging success. 

Among 60,000,000 passengers carried it is said that 
only 206 persons lost their lives on steamboat vessels 
within the jurisdiction of the United States during the 
last fiscal year, of whom 44 were passengers and 162 
members of the crews. During the same year there were 
383 boiler explosions on land, which killed 298 persons 
and wounded 456 others. 

It is estimated that the 135,000 Americans who visited 
Europe last year spent there $60,000,000. 
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The Treasurer of the United States says: “ The demand 
for pennies this year has been greater than ever before 

in the history of the Government, and the demand during 

the past two years has been greater than at any corre- 

sponding period. I attribute it to the great increase in 

trade and the general prosperity of the country.” 

A despatch from Chicago of the 27th ult., says: Thirty- 
six persons from various parts of the United States, who 
allege that by recent signs and events they have been led 
to believe that the second coming of Christ is at hand, 
are assembled in convention there, watching, worshipping 
and praying that they may be in readiness to receive the 
robes of immortality. They are to remain in session 
unti! First Month 3d, by which time, a number claim, they 
expect to behold the object of their vigils. 

There were 467 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 4 more than the previous 
week and 5 more than the corresponding week of 1899. Of 
the foregoing, 227 were males and 240*females: 65 died 
of consumption of the lungs; 58 of inflammation of the 
lungs and surrounding membranes; 14 of diphtheria; 15 
of cancer; 27 of apoplexy, and 9 of typhoid fever. 

CoTTON closed on a basis of 10;°;c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLourR.—Winter, super., $2.30 to $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 to $3.40; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 to $3.60; spring, straight, $3.50 to $3.85; city mills, 
straight, $3.45 to $3.60. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 74 to 744c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 42 to 424c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 3lc. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 58 to 58c.; good, 5 to 54c.; me- 
dium, 4? to 5c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.— Choice, 44 to 43c; good, 32 to 4c.; 
common, 2 to 2}c.; spring lambs, 4} to 6c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 7 to Tic. 

ForEIGN.—According to a news agency dispatch from 
Pekin, the foreign ministers there are unanimously of the 
opinion that China will accept the conditions imposed by 
the joint note of the Powers within a month. 

A note received from the Imperial Court at Sian Fu 
acknowledging the receipt of the demands of the Powers, 
contained five questions or requests, namely: Might not 
the Taku forts remain standing, though dismantled? Is 
it proposed to behead the princes the same as other of- 
fenders? If the demands are acceded to, would the al- 
lies cease sending out expeditions? What places do the 
allies propose to occupy? How long do they propose to 
occupy them? 

A despatch from Pekin protests against German harsh- 
ness, which, it is said, is creating instead of checking, 
disorder. It accuses the Germans of harrying the coun- 
try, and punishing the innocent and guilty indiscriminately 
in order to levy fines for defraying their own military ex- 
penses and to form an excuse for continued hostile occu- 
pation. 

The reports of the serious situation in Cape Colony are 
fully confirmed; the invading Boers are receiving much 
aid from the Cape Dutch, and that railway communication 
between Cape Town and the north is almost entirely sev- 
ered. Civil railway traffic has been suspended largely in 
all parts of the colony. 

The British forces are actively engaged in repelling the 
invasion of Cape Colony, and there has been some fighting. 

The British War Office makes public a despatch from 
Pretoria, stating that the Boers had captured the post at 
Helvetia. The British loss was about fifty killed or 
wounded and 200 taken prisoners. 

The results of the war in South Africa are thus stated: 
the British killed to Twelfth Month numbered 3018 ; 
wounded, 13,886; dead from disease or wounds, 7,786; 
sick in hospitals in South Africa, 11,927; sick and wounded 
sent back to England, 35 548. 

Violent gales prevailed in and off the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, on the 28th ult., and serious damage on land and 
sea was wrought. Several shipwrecks with losses of life 
are reported. The storm appears to have been one of 
the most destructive which has occurred in many years. 

Storms of extreme violence have swept the west and 
northwest coasts of France. There has been some loss of 
life, together with considerable damage to shipping. 

The United States Government has formally recognized 
the responsibility of the mosquito for the transmission of 
yellow fever and malarial diseases, by giving directions to 
the troops in Cuba to use two precautions. First, they are 
to use mosquito bars in all barracks, hospitals and field 
service whenever practicable. Second, they are to destroy 
the young mosquitoes, by the use of petroleum on the 
waters where they breed. Permanent pools or puddles 
are to be filled up. To the others are to be applied one 


twice a month, which will destroy not only the young, 
but the old mosquitoes. 





















ounce of kerosene to each fifteen square feet of water 


The Viceroy of India has said that since the appear- 
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ance of the bubonic plague, in 1898, 25,000 deaths from 
the disease have occurred in the Mysore State. 

In an appended report upon affairs in the Philippine 
Islands, it is said that it is estimated that 30,000 lepers 
are in the archipelago. A commission is now engaged in 
the work of selecting a suitable island or islands for the 
purpose of isolating them. 

The health of the Emperor of Russia has been com- 
pletely restored. 

A London photographer, F. Greene, has succeeded in 
producing a paper for printing without ink by the use of 
an electric current. It is reported that several of the 
great London daily papers have placed their plants at the 
disposal of the inventor for an exhaustive test of the 
process. 

Molten wood is a new invention by de Gall, Inspector 
of Forests at Lemur, France. By means of dry distilla- 
tion and high pressure the escape of developing gases is 
prevented, thereby reducing the wood to a molten condi- 
tion. After cooling off, the mass assumes the character 
of coal, yet without showing a trace of the organic 
structure of that mineral. This new body is hard, but 
can be shaped and polished at will,is impervious to water 
and acids and is a perfect electrical non-conductor. Great 
results are expected from this new discovery. 





NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—A stated meeting of 
the general committee will be held in Philadelphia Sixth- 
day, First Month 11th, 1901, at 10.304. Mm. The Instruc- 
tion Committee will meet the same day at 9 o'clock A. M. 
WILLIAM B. Harvey, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOooL.—F or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Frienbs’ INstiTuTte LyceuM.—The next meeting will 
be held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, Sixth-day, First 
Month 4th, 1901, at 8 o'clock. 

PROGRAMME. 

“The Relation of Charitable Forces to the Community.” 
Mary E. Richmond, General Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity. 


A meeting of the Friends’ Educational Association will 
be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, on Sixth-day, First 
Month 11th, 1901, at8 P.M. Subject: “Nature Study 
in Our Schools.” Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

N. B.—Kindly observe that this meeting will not be 
held at the usual time on Seventh-day. 

Prof. Bailey is so eminent in his line of work and has 
done so much to create enthusiasm for Nature Study, not 
only as a school subject, but as a constant resource of 
adult life, that it is hoped that Friends generally will 
make the effort to be present. 

Ruts §. Goopwin, 
Secretary. 





Diep, at his residence near Dwight, Kansas, on the 
twenty-fifth of Eleventh Month, 1900, JoHn G. HoyLe, in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age ; a beloved member 
and elder of Damorris Monthly and Particular Meeting of 
Friends. Although this dear father in Israel was called 
suddenly from works to reward, his friends feel the com- 
forting assurance that their great loss is his eternal gain. 
He was diligent in the attendance of meetings, even 
though feeling the infirmities of age; ever manifesting a 
love and concern for the cause of Truth. Especially dear 
to his heart was the little meeting with which he had 
been connected ever since its establishment, nearly twenty 
yeare ago. He attended the late Kansas Yearly Meeting, 
and after returning home, he frequently expressed to his 
wife what a comfort and satisfaction it had been to him, 
and what a favor it was they were both enabled to reach 
home once more in safety. 

——., at his home, in Moorestown, N. J., Fourth Month 
24th, 1900, Joun W. Buzpy, aged seventy-nine years; & 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J. 

—,at Moorestown, N. J., on Twelfth Month 7th, 
1900, Henry R. WoopwarbD, aged seventy years; a mem- 
ber of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J. 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 









